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and ere she has deliberately pulled on her glove, 
there is something else unrolled before her. 

“A beautiful thing, madam! and” (this is said 
half-confidentially) * the first of the season.” 


The lady, with a predetermination not to buy, 


On this, the linen-draper’s man, lowering 
his voice as though he felt within him a glow of 
shame to utter to the winds the (to her) absur lly 
low price for so “beautiful: an article,” blandly 


smiles, and whispers the sum. 
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THE LINEN-DRAPER'S ASSISTANT. * I do assure you, madun, the only color tat is 


} 


—[ mean, that will be worn :—a beautiful 


HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 


Unon my honor! a color that, of all ¢ 
: 995 i 
*“ Norutne else to-day, madam ager 
. ae anew color !—so far away from tie con 
“Noo; nothing else,” rephes the lidy ; 2 : ; : 
. really —pray —a thousand pardons !—but 


livhtful color! 


ter in the dress than in the prec — 


corn-nivirkets, or the Stock Exchange 


bn > iil the weet pre snets of Purniv 


stand the full philosophy of costs in its 


to vive it the benefit of a lithe more light; a de- 


—not but what it looks uifinitely bet- 


* Some colors’—and the lady begins to melt; 
and her husband's por ket (the poor man 


asks (but only in the way of curiosity) Tow . 1 
. . . tune, perhaps, driving Ins honest calling 


Chancery Lane, displaying the practreal 


py of the law to ignorant men who cannot under 





*flumph! ha! [don't much like the color,” 
says the lady—the article being very dear. 


* Ladies have generally a fine eve for color, albeit they 


sometimes (if we are to believe Dre. George G. Sigmon 

exercise the faculty a little: capriciousty fie doctor: 

serts, that even inthe article of rhubarb, ¢ r isa great 
object’ with the fair; for, says the doctor,’ it isa well 
known fact, that * fashionable draugg ‘(there really onglit 
to be * fashionable’ viscera) are obliged to gratify the eve 
of an elegant customer; and many a tine lady would not 


' 


take rhubarb if the color did not come up to the precise 
standard of her inclinations.” 


- 


s 





we say, that as the 


cket of her husband 
it of the passions 
IT think Pil try it.” 


husbands and father 


second-hand, but, like a second-hand guinea, has 
not lost part of its value in its transit froma friend. 

The Very Reverend Archdeacon Paley, in one 
of his farniliar table discourses, touching upon the 
expenses brought by origimal sin upon husbands 
and fathers in the way of cambrics and satins, says: 
—** [ never let my women” (be it understood he 
spoke of Mrs. Archdeacon Paley and the Misses 
Paley)—** T never let my women, when they shop, 
take credit, always make them pay ready moncy ; 
sir, ready money is such a check upon the imagi- 
nation !° 

There is fine philosophy in this—a fine orthodox 
view ot human nuture. However, as some re aders 
inay dissent from the iinplied w isdoim of the position, 
we can supply such disagreeing parties with an 
antagonistic axiom from the self-sa:ine reverend 
author: for it is also to Archdeacon Paley we owe 
the following advice ;—* Never pay money until 
you can't help it: something may happen.’* 
"The reader Inay say, “ Here are two pri iciple s, 
opposite as white and black ** to which we muke 
answer, that we show the said principle s as the 
linen-draper shows his goods of many hues: our cus- 
tomers inay select the color that suits them best. 

It is the prime duty of the linen-draper’s shop- 
man to make wants for lis gentle customers ; hi 
one quest m sucece ding iInevil ibly the sale of an 
article —** Nothing else !”’ 

* Nothing else?” ‘This sinister, interrogative, 
this nuschievous Puck, way lays men iu their private 
walks; comes to them day-die imine: infests the 
hearth; nay, goes with them to the Exchange : 


been known to possess very respectable peo- 


and has 
ple, supposed, at the tine, to be giving all their 
hearts and ears in their family pew, to a touching 


sermon on "The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 


“ Nothing else ?” is, in matters of trade, the pe- 
"har we pon Pehy linen-draper. [I. ruts the q ws- 
I i i i 
tioniun th lost Waquest mable way: he is sure there 
78 moet mel ee: he know : the w 1 Lie wisi 
of the fair dealer, and with a benevolent alaerity 
procce Is to unrol othe ra ticle. lo t' ! we, 
th price is not to be thouevht of: ev 
cou deration is utterly forgotten im the Cc 0 
n sity of tae customer mil unb . 
listening “many a rood” upon the counter, and 
*A living Jew had doubtless made this maxim: for 
having, not many month in been cast in au action in 
‘ sabi con tially to fils attorney when spenk 
rot pavinent to the hitstrhonre plaotit., at tie time very 
Hl, * For God sake, put him off; 
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ble. 


write a duodecimo ; 


‘Let no man say,” exclaims Sterne, *¢ I'll 
’ matter grows under our hand.” 
Let no lady say, “I will buy three yards of muslin:” 
gowns are to be sold! 

We know of no race of dealers so gracious, so 
To be 


sure, they are every day twelve hours at school, and 


alert, and so unwearying, as linen-drapers. 


are taught by the prettiest teachers. ‘Their govern- 


esses are among the loveliest of the earth; and the | 


manners of the pupil must necessarily snack of the 


gentleness and forbearance of the preceptress. 


And yet these men (so capricious and so dis. | 


contented is human nature) are at this moment 
clamoring for leisure—for time for self-improve- 
ment! What would they have? Are they not the 


chosen servitors of the far? Do they not for nine, 


ten, eleven hours per diem, only six days out of the « 


week, live in the very atmosphere of beauty? What 
have they to do but to take down and put by; to 
smile, tu speak softly, to protest ; and, for the ben- 


efit of the *‘ concern,” to tell a lie with the grace of 


perfect gentlemen ? 

“My friends and fellow-sufferers,” said one of 
these men at a recent public meeting, somewher 
convened, to consider the rights and wrongs of thi 
the 
Linen-Draper’s Assistant is little better than a 


shopmen :—* Friends and _ fellow-suflerers ? 


hedgehog (Hear!] for twelve hours a-day he has 
little more to do than to unrol, and then roll himself 
[Cheers !] 

** Still, there are bright minutes in the long day 
ofthe Linen-Draper’s Assi 


up again !” 


stant :—miinutes of half- 
confidence with shopping beauty, coveted in vain 


by other dealers: and the address, the delicacy dis- 
played by him on these occasions, test him as th 


master of his craft. ‘There are certain questions 


which he hazards with a self-deprecating look, as 

though he were “ dallying with an interdicted sub- 
” > 

yect. 


It is, as we have observed, the linen-draper’s 


province to suggest the want of things, the very 


existence of which is not to be merely doubted, but 


to be utterly unknown to mankind at large. It is 
his business to harp continually, by inference, upon 
the result of the “ fall,” and to impress upon 


the minds of Eve's f 


conse quence oi 
And this the 


linen-draper does in so bland, so smiling a manner: 


daughters th 


their first mother’s transgression. 


—in the generosity of his nature is so utterly for- 
getful of the share his own sex bears in the general 


calamity, that it should be no wonder when we see 
ladies as generously forgive the insinuation, and as 


largely buy. 


Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, in allu ion 
to the fruitless condition of our orivinal fath 
says, “Tt irks me to think of poor Adam laying 
out his halfpenny, for apples in M sopotammia !” 
This regret of the philo opler presents to our mind 


Eve at the linen-drape rs. We ee the shopman bow 


and smile, and roll out, and roll out, and rol! out! 
‘yy ? , 
rhe | 1dy p irchases ; and, it may be, the necess ty 


of the purchasc—the evi! that makes it indispensa- 


ble—is, for a time, wholly forgotten in the loveli- 


‘* Nothing else ?” 


ness of the article bought. 


asks 

the shopman: and other trifles 

At length. the 

his delicate privilege ; ; 
} 


re Ile d 
measured—cut. 


ind having sucge 
known and paip le commoii-piaces of dress, stops, 


smiles. and. wit! alme uo 
niles, and, with his palms upon the counter, and 
his eyes half-abashed, half-closed, lets two words 


escape flutteringly —* Any flannel ?” 


And yetthese arethe men who wish their con. 
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the fascination is, nine times out of ten, irresisti- | 


wwrwww owe a 
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RURAL REPOSITORY 
dition ameliorated! Men, licensed to put queries 
such as these to the best beauty of the earth— 
the aforesaid beauty taking the interrogative with 
the sweetest possible grace, and thus granting indul- 
gence for new inquiries! “ Any flannel?” But we 
cannot—we may not pause to philosophise on the 
question: we leave it in its suggestive simplicity, 
to the imagination of our readers. 

The Linen-Drapers’ Assistants crave time that 
they may improve their minds: they would fain 
know if all human existence is to be passed in un- 
rolling and rolling goods, and pressing remnants 
thereof. They think it much to work twelve and 
fourteen hours-a-day, albeit half the time be spent in 


pretty protestations to pretty faces, for the benefit of 


the firm! What would they learn—morals? If so, 


of heads of firms, to put it to themselves what must 
necessarily be the forlornless of their condition, if, 
by resolving to improve their minds, they raise 
themselves, in vulgar phrase, above their business! 


Can Cato measure muslin? 


Can Aristides put in 
Why 
should a man, whose doom it is to tear calicocs, 
What 


a bad article, and swear it to be first-rate ! 


attend a lecture on the solar system ? has 


* The Quarterly Review” to do with 


do they think, by the successful pursuit of the study, 


they would render themselves more available to the 
masters of Oxford and Regent Streets? 

* Willit wash?” was once the inquiry of a gen- 
tlewoman, as the linen-draper displayed to her a 
“Will it wash?” 
replied the 

"The 
was bought ; and in a fortnight or less, the lady re- 
“You told 


me, sir, the print would wash!” she exclaimed, 


* beautiful article,” quite new. 
‘* Wash, 


shopman, “Ill warrant it to wash!” 


asked the lady. madam!” 


prece 
turned to state her grievous wrong. 


showing to the unmoved shopman the colorless pur- 
chase. “ Very true, madam—lI said it would 
wash—TI pledged myself to the fact—but I did not 
say it would keep its color.” ‘This man—we really 
speak of breathing flesh, and not of any linen-draper 
of the imagination—was a genius; and had his 


rightful reward in the approving smiles of his mas- 


ter. Let us, however, suppose that he had had 
time for self-improvement, and had answered the 
“Will it wash?” in the spirit of honesty, replying 


in the negative. He would probably have received 


sundry silver medals in token of the feelings of his 


master on the occasion, with a recommendation 


to seek a nobler sphe re for the exercise of his heroic 
» 


virtue. 


We want to know what these misguised young 


inen Wish to have. If they become rigid truth. 
tellers, there is and end to business. “I= don't 


know any hous ‘a said ‘most re pt ct ible he 1a 


of a most respectable “TT don't know wa 





house that could last a month with such 


' 
things. 


u 


Truth, sir, truth is very well ina 
in a sampler, orin any matter of that sort; but the 


downright, naked, plain truth behind a counter— 


po a! —! should like to know how, by such icans, 
we are to pay rent and taxes.” 

6 The ed be L prett h { ol b hnkrupts ve ’ 
week, I take it,” eried not! with a sly ink 
and an anticipatory chuckle at the social chaos. 

“When To was a young man.” says a ret 
linen-draper, who during the war, had a confidential, 
and withal nut unprofitable, correspondence with 
sundry gallant smugglers—* When I was a young 
man I never heard of such an article as mind.” 

Nor [, neither,” observes another but [sup 
pose it 1s a new thing, just come up.” 

Weentreat the Linen- Drapers’ Assistants to ll 
in their present Arcadian simplicity; to enjoy th 
many cdeliciou prero itive of the r profession and 
by calinly and deliberately consice rthe fi oing 
sentences— would we could } int them im = ge ; 

*It is stated that Mrs. Sidsdons, it is supposed absorbed 
in the ¢ deration of prot ional matters, one putton 
lhnen-draper, “Will it wash! in tones that tiade the 
shopman grasp again: had she, as Lady Macbet ke 

Are you aman?” she could not have produced a greate 


effect upon her auditor 


into the moral responsibilities of 


“ Lawn as white as driven snow.” 
What is there gu 
| 


and geometry ?—what in the study of Malthus and 


in common between iwhams 
fashionable checks! 

The spring season should have its peculiar 
charms in the thousand new patterns that it brings— 
Why should the 


Linen-Draper’s Assistant wish to know if grass be 


but it is therefore only spring. 


green, or if, indeed, there be vegetating sprigs, or, 
indeed, sprigs of any description, save in his prints 
and his muslins? If the shop-window blossom, it 
is enough for him; if the yard measure—seeming 
dead wood—bud like Aaron's rod, and bear golden 
pippins for the master, it is, or it ought to be, 


all-sufficient for the man. Cannot the Assistant 


sweat under the gas 


without yearning to haunt the 
Mechanics’ Institution, to learn the nature of the 


1 


vapor that poisons hun? Does he pant to die in- 


structed?) Can he not pledge his honor, in considera- 
tion of his wages, without mischievously inquiring 
civilized man? 
At the the 


Linen-Draper’s Assistantare many. 


present moment, privileges of the 
He isallowed, 
in his own person, to work a most interesting ex- 
periment; namely, to prove upon how little it is 
possible for a young man to wear a good coat and 
white linen. ‘The journeyman bricklayer nay beat 
he ible, the 


ian of independence, in the fineness of his apparel. 


him at wages, but must beat, if pos 


It has been stated to us that, at this moment there 


is a conspiracy among the shopimen in a certain 


West end house, to out-dress ¢ 


and, 


llustrious Count: 


sinking the shirt-studs, it is thought that one 
Assistant has already achieved the undertaking ! 


Next for time: we know it to be the custom of 


many establishments to give at least one whole hour 


per diem to the shopinen, for needful reer 


| ttion of 


limb and abstraction of thought from the pressing 
demands of business. One whole hour! Now, we 
very much doubt if any patriotic prime numster, 
with the good ofhis country thumping at Lis heart, 
could ever boust of so much positive leisure in the 
whole live long day It is one of the objects of 


this work to eschew all personalities, or we would 


incontinently send to Brighton, that this our spee- 


ulation might be | factorily resolyed 

We have thought it due to the imterests of the 
vorid at large, to dwell thus at length on the pres- 
ent movement of the Linen- Draper Assistants ; 
for we see, in the suecess of their strugele, the 
beginning of an utter chance in our whole condition. 
Let it be granted, that the lmen-drapers succeed in 
their demand for lersure—in their cry lor tine to 
unroll their minds, to see of what stuff and pattern 
they are composed ; let us allow that they have 
obtained their end: well, does any reasonable 
trade in suppose that the evil is finished?) Cer- 
tainly not What, then, is the next calamity? 
Whiy vi bsolutely— 

Wi i it ae th el ! ill 

we behold the fluttering of ribane the waving of 
handkerehiefs: we sce the milliner’s rls in ild 
rebelhon! ‘Tl too, cry for leisure ! 
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The result of all this is as plain as the nose in 
Mammon’s face—the result is an utter subversion 
of the present principles of socicty. 

John Bull—should the linen-drapers succeed, 
and after them, the milliners, and after them, what- 
ever class chooses to march through the breach 
Bull must 
By the 


way: it was but three days since, that we viewed 


made in the outworks of trade—John 


undergo an utter change of character. 
the type of trading Jolin Bull, in all his fulness, 
and, at the risk of offendiny a few of the sons of 
John, we will tell them what it was :— 

A mountain of an ox, almost crushed upon its 
knees by its own unnatural fat, lunping through 
I'leet Street, triumphant froin the Smithtield show ; 
its horns decorated with sky blue ribands ; its eyes 
dead as lead; its tallowy glories a burthen and a 
misery to it! “What a beautiful animal!” cried 
some of the unthinking worshippers of superabun- 
dant fat. ** Whata lovely ox!” exclaimed (it might 
be from his looks) the purse-proud owner of thirteen 
draper’s shops. ‘ Whata lovely ox!” cried he, and 
stood to gaze. ‘ What a nasty beast !” said we, 
and pushed through the crowd. 

Now the John Bull of trade is but too often little 
more than the prize ox; an animal whose whole 
nature is to eat and eat, and to accumulate in its 


own carease, a weight which makes it hideous. 


[lave we not the oxen of commerce, crammed with 
oil-eake from the bank ; with a thousand and ten 
withered feeders of the one 
oVW ell,” thi y 


‘* we will not for twelve hours a day do nothing 


thousand lean and 


thing, all mouth beyvin to say 
but cram this ox ; let us, at least, have a little lei- 
the 


made of, and not pass all our lives at the meal-tub 


sure to look about us, and see what world is 


of another !” 


di per; acry that wi!l sooner or later be heard from 


‘This is the present ery of the linen- 


one end of the kingdom to the other; and, as the 


ery be unheeded or responded to, will the great 


miass ream mere money -diy rers, or become think- 


Ing, reasoning men A guinea is a good thig— 


an exeellent thing 

there is 
‘To return, in con 

Assistant. "There 


those 


but, after all, it is not the best 
a leisure that is better than wold. 


Draper's 


readers, 


lusion, to our Linen 


may be, among our 


who have felt annoyed at the perseverance 


with which the man has prayed them to purchase : 
alack ! he may have had the dearest cause for lis 


Wi 


a true story :—A gentleman entered a certain shop 


pertinacity. will illustrate this probability by 


and was shown some article by a youth of the es- 


tablishment; the article was rejected as unfit ; and 


the stranger was about to leave, when he was ear- 


nestly entreated by the lad to “buy something.” 
The agitated manner of the boy excited the curios- 
ity of thr istomer, Who begged to know why le 


so earnestly ed goods that he might perceive 


pre 
were not required. 
* T am obliged to do it. 


“y 


world to he Ip me, and have to 


sir,” said thr hoy. 


have nobody in the 


do what | can for my widowed mother; and, sir, 


, 
a ruk } 


itis in our house, that whoever lets a person 
leave the shop without buying something is dis- 
cliar rod that ve ry hi ht x 

The gentleman, doubtful of the truth of this, in- 
quire dofthe master, who could not deny the state- 
iment of his servant. Fortunately for the lad, ly 
had appealed to one with heart and means to 
ussist him, and he was im diately preferred toa 


better de 


tiny. 


\ 
VOW, 
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THE GIPSY MOTHER; 
Or, the Mliservies of Znforced Marriage. 
CHAPTER IV. 

FANNY assented to the remarks of aunt Rachel. 

* Well, then, my dear, do you not see the utter 
impossibility that Denzil could have gone so far as 
to get married, and neither me nor a soul besides 
suspecting that he had even a favorite—though we 
know very well that there were plenty laying out 
their snares for him, and would have been very 
glad to have caught him in their nets—I am sure 
I don’t know what has come to the girls in these 
days, for instead of-——” 

** But, dear aunt, how else can you account for | 
what he says!” interrupted Fanny. 

‘** [ cannot account for it at all, my dear,” replied 
her aunt, with, a solemn look ; * but I'll tell you 
what U'll do, if you like—I will tell your father can- 
didly the whole affair, and tell him, too, how uncasy 
and unhappy you are about it—and then, perhaps, 
he will explain it all.” 

Fanny shook her head desparingly—* ‘That 
will never do, aunt; my father, you must know, 
is opposed to my entertaining an idea of ———” 

* Let me alone to manage it,” returned Rachel ; 
‘only try and keep up your spirits, for it breaks 
my heart to see you thus; but I will not rest till I 
learn whether my brother is or is not acquainted 
with this mystery, if there is any.” 

Aunt Rachel was not of a disposition to let any 
business sleep on her hands, even had she not been 
hourly reminded of it by her neice’s pale face and ill- 
surpressed anxiety. On the very evening, therefore, 
of the day in which the above conversation took 
place, she commenced her attack upon her brother. 

Fanny had retired early, having given the con- 
venient name of * a cold” to her very evident in- 
disposition ; and Mr. Levison, thus deprived of his 
custoinary socicty, Was more than usually testy 
} 


and capt US. 


Rachel, however, was not in the mood to be foiled 


even by the apprehension of exciting his anger ; 


and after two or three ineffectual attempts to 


engage him ina game at cards or backgammon, 
she observed—* Llow strangely our family are all 


altered for the worse, within a few short weeks !” 


Mr. Levison 


which his 


uttered some unintelligible sound, 
sister pretended to take for assent to her 
observation, and she continued: 

* It seems as if some spell was set upon us 


all! 


= a 
as sic 


There’s Fanny, never well, never in spirits 

used to be; Charles tormenting us so that 
we are glad to get rd of hiun—and Denzil, who 
used to be the life and soul of every thing, I suppose 
we shall never see again, poor fe llow.” 

* Why should you suppose any such nonsense ? 
returned Mr. Levison. 

“Why ?” 


the cause of lis absence be removed—which I sup- 


repeated Rachel ; “ why, because unless 
pose is not very like ly—lI do not think he will ever 
consent to return to England.” 

* And what, then, does your wisdom suppose 


h is occu 


Nir Lev 


ioned him toleaye England?” demanded 
ison. 
brother, I do bee 
KNOW that it was the » ipossibility of his marrying 
aan i 


“ Did he say so? Did he 


not iuse | 


‘pocr 
SUPpPro . 


make you his confi- 


lant demanded Mr. Levison With angry surprise 


REPOSITORY. 
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* No—certainly not—I knew he was attached 
to her, but it never struck me, until lately, that he 


, was so deeply in love with her; and when I did 


2 


at last see it, though I knew it was contrary to 
your plans, and wishes, yet I never had a thought 
that there was any other impediment in the way.” 

* And what other impediment is there then ?” 
demanded Mr. Levison. 

“Nay, brother, I never pried so closely into 
Denzil’s secrets as to find out what it was—But I 
rious affair, which has driven 


know there is a myste 


him abroad-——' 


oo 


* This ts all of a piece murmured Mr. Levison 


to himself, “* this is just in the same style as his 


letter; but what it means, or what the foolish lad 
has taken into his head I cannot for my life 
divine.” 


* And is it possible, then, brother that you are 
not in the secret?” said Rachel looking incredu- 
lonsly at him. 

“It is not only possible but absolutely true,” 
replied Mr. Levison; “ nor can I guess what he 
alludes to when he talks of the horrible guilt that he 
has so narrowly escaped, and from which he ean, 
If, indeed, 
Fanny was actually married, he might——but the 


even now, scarcely feel himself free. 
boy's brain is turned ! He, cannot be in his right 
senses! for he writes to me as if I were acquainted 
with some seeret cause of his remorse and regret 
—how, although I certainly do not think—prp not 
think it proper to encourage his attachment to my 
daughter, yet I could see no cxime in his loving her. 
On the contrary, it was a natural consequence, 
which I ought to have foreseen, and have guarded 
against, and if any one ought to feel remorse it 
should be me, because of my foolish blindness and 
negligence in not having earlier seen and prevented 
the mischief.” 

Miss Rachel's hope of penctrating the mystery, 
and thus at once satisfying her own curiosity, and 
removing the anxi ty of her neice, were now com 
pletely baffled, while a new cause for anxiety arose 
brother had 


and which circumstances but too much confirmed, 


from the hint which her thrown out, 


namely. that Denzil’s mind was actually deranged. 
“This comes of crossing affection,” she mur- 


mured, “ and, afterall, for what? the indulgence of 
a Whim—and for that whim three persons are to be 
driven out of 


rendered miserable, and one of them 


his senses.” 

** You are enough to drive ME out of iny senses,” 
returned Mr. Levison; * who has told you that 
three were to be miserable? Do you not think that 
Fanny and Charles have sufficient love for each 


Miss Rachel, delivhted 


at this unusual appeal to her judgment and opin- 


other to be happy together 

** No, brother,” replied 
ion. *“* f am convinced that Fanny will never love 
any one but Denzil; and as to Charles, 1 can 
assure you that he 1s not at all disposed to regard 
his cousin in the light you wish him. You may, 
probably, by your influence and authority, unite 
their hands, but you will never unite their hearts ; 
and you have had, I should think, too striking an 
instance, in the ease of our poor brother Alfred, of 


the miseries of ENFORCED MARRIAGE, to wish to try 


another experiment in the family 


Mr. le vison uttered in anery Pshaw ‘te but 
he attempted neither to combat her observations or 
defend his own conduct, and after sitting some- 


tine im deep thouelh!, he abruptly bade her good 


night and retired to his own room 
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Fanny was awake, and anxiously expecting her 
aunt, when the latter stole softly to her bed-side ; 
but the communication Rachel had to make was 
but little satisfaction to the expectant girl, who 
saw, in this disavowal of her father’s participation 
in the secret, only a confirmation of ber suspicion 
that Denzil was alveady married; and, after agaim 
canvassing the subject, till every argument pro 
and con had been repeated a dozen times at least, 
the aunt and neice separated for the night; the 
former to devise schemes forthe discovery of Denzil’s 
supposed secret, and the latter to weep over the 
destruction of her hopes. 

Denzil Montgomery had, in his first letter to Mr. 
Levison, intreduced the family of the Delaneys to his 
notice; but, in so doing he had omitted some 
circumstances connected with his own introduction 
to them because he feared to awaken the ready 
suspicions and incur the reproofs of his guardian, 
for an act which he knew the latter, though he 
would probably have acted in the same manner, 
would be inclined to reprehend as the height ot 
folly and imprudence in another person. 

The fact is, that while Denzil was waiting at 
Dover, he overheard the Delaney fainily conversing 
about himself, and the praises which Julia heaped 
upon him were so flattering that he was obliged 
to withdraw beyond the sound of their conversation. 
Repairing to the coffve-room of the hotel, he had 
not long been seated, before two gentleman, the one 
a tall, fiery looking young man, the other a prepos. 
sessing, elderly man, entered, and sat down in the 
next box. 

Denzil did not, for some time, suspect that these 
were the father and son of that family whose con. 
versation he had unwillingly overheard; but he 
soon recognized their voices, and saw, too, that 
they were very critically observing him and siniling 
at something that had oceurred. 

At length the eyes of the elder one encountered 
those of Denzil, when the former arose, and in, 


I 


the most pleasing manner, observed, “ Excuse 
me, sir—but I wish to apologize for any thing that 
may have occurred not exactly pleasing to your 
feelings. You may be sure that we were perfectly 
unacquainted with your being so near a neighbor 


you 


until left the room; and girls will chatter 


without any meaning.” 

This introduced a conversation, during which 
Mr. Delaney promised to introduce Denzil to his 
family ; but Denzil did not avow wiat he felt—that 


‘The re 


Wwasan air of superc Louse ss and assuin| tion in the 


35 " 1. Law 
he did not care muci iortivenu acqu tllitance, 


son’s looks that he did not like, and Julia's talent 


aud ridicule did not provoke his adimira- 


for satire 
tion. 
The expected summons to goon board the boat 
at length arrived, but Mr. Delaney seemed deter- 
mined that Denzil should not escape him. 
** You can take care of the women, Maurice,” he 


observed to his son, * I shall go on with our youn 
friend.” 


a 
_ 


They had not proceeded many steps towards the 
pier, before Mr. De laney was suddenly stopped, in 
the middle of some jocund remark, by a man, who 
fainiliarly tapped him on the shoulder. 

* Zounds, Johnson, is it you?” exclaimed Mr. 
Delaney turning pale. 


“ Yes, sir it is me,” returned the man with a 


significant smile. 


“ And what is the matter, sir?’ demanded Mr. 
Delaney 


« 
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* Onlya trifle, sir—about forty pounds altogether, 
including my expenses.” 

“And what is to be done now, I should like to 
know ?” replied the former; “ my trunks are all 
on board, and I do not believe I have above ten 
pounds ready money in my possession, though I 
have got letters of credit, when I get to Paris, to 
any umount’? 

** That is no use to me, you know Mr. Delaney 
—I can’t go back with that story,” 
strunver, 

“ What shall 1 do?” observed Mr. Delaney, 
appealing to Denzil; * it will be hard to be kept 
fromm accompanying my family forsuch a trifle, and, 
perhaps, subjected to the disagreeable necessity and 
expense of going all the way back to London ; for 
Lam sure I know not any one here who would 
accommodate me with such a sum though I could 
repay it the moment I reached Paris.” 


returned the 


Denzil did not wait to recall to his recollection 
the sundry cautions which Mr. Levison had given 
hun; he only saw a man embarrassed at the pros. 
pect of being separated from his family, and, ima 
lew moments, a fifty pound note was drawn out of 
his pocket-book, and consigned, without a single 
remark, to the hands of his friend. 

Mr. Delaney was too much a man of the world to 
make many words about so trifling a favor, but 
when a short time after, in the cabin of the packet, 
he introduced his rrienp, Mr. Montgomery, to his 
wife and daughters, he took care to place the obli- 
yation 


Denzil had conferred on him in its fullest 


} light. 


* Why did you not settle with the rascal before 


you left London, sir!” inquired Mr. Maurice De. 


laney. 


* Because it was an unjust demand,” returned 


the father, ‘* nor would I now have paid it, but for 
the 


inconvenience and uneasiness | know such an 


atfair would have occasioned 


your mother and 


sisters.” 
The affair was dropped; and Denzil did 
LITTLE 


feel a 


jons were Ire 


surprised, for although allus 
qui ntly made, by all the parties, to the obligation 
he had conferred upon them, Mr. Delaney never 
thought of repaying hun thre fity pound note. 


“What would Mr. Levison s 
“if | were to tell 


iv!” thought Denzil 
hin all this, but 1 wall not say a 
word about it.” 


Notwithstanding the kindness 


Delaney family treated Denzil, he could not be blind 
to certain indications thatthe whole family were 


hot so respectable as those ! hom he 


reons with W 
had been accustomed to associat 


to avoid 


—pallry si ilhing, 


necessary expenses, and reckless extraya 
vance whenever show was necessury—a disregard 
{ of what Denzil conceived proper reserve and de- 


corum; and great assumption of personal dignity, 
where it seemed to hin to be totally unnecessary : 
all these where so many stu nbling-bl to that 
perfect confidence which Denzil wanted to repose 


} 
CAS 


in them, and which they certainly seemed to place 
in him. 

Mr. Maurice Delaney, with very little merit, pos- 
sessed a very inordinate share of self-conceit, arro- 
Although 
Denzil, he was to bis mother and 


} 


gance and bigotry. very ol 


msequous to 
sisters a com. 


plete tyrant. 


The girls not unfrequently betrayed a great deal - 


at 
more spirit, or rather violence, than quite suited Den. 


zil’s ideas of female decorum; and though Julia 


Delaney could talk very prettily and sentimentally, 


there was often a degree of levity in her remarks, and 
a selfishness and parade in her actions, which Denzil 
could not help contrasting with the mild, unpretend- 
ing, yet ever correct and ingenuous Fanny Levison. 

Shortly after their arrival at Paris, Denzil was 
walking with Mr. Delaney in the Boulevards, late 
in the evening, when a man whose dress bespoke 
the extreme of poverty, but whose appearance and 
mien, as far as could be judged in the darkness of 
the night, denoted him to have seen better days, 
approached, and in a low tone, addressing Mr. 
Delaney by name, requested a few moments’ con. 
versation with him. 

Delaney started. “ Is it possible ?” he exclaimed. 
* Can it be you ? What is 


But come this way. 
it you would have of me ?” 

‘They retired a short distance, while Denzil, 
throwing himself upon one of the seats, awaited his 
companion’s return. 

‘Their voices, at length, became so much raised 
The 
object of the stranger, was to obtain pecuniary aid, 
which Mr. Delaney refused to afford him. 


that Denzil could overhear the conversation. 


It ap- 
peared that Delaney’s wife was sister to the stranger, 
and the latter told Delaney how much he had as. 
sisted him when their condition were reversed. 

* You will not persuade me,” said he, that you 
cannot spare a single guniea—you must know that 
I am humbled, indeed, when I stoop to ask such 
a boon—but Elinor is seriously ill—I cannot leave 
her—and, therefore——” 

Much more conversation passed, in which there 
were mysterious allusions, calculated to throw sus- 
picion upon the characterof Mr. Delaney. At length 
the stranger said, * Its of no use to prolong the con. 
versation—will you give me the money now ?” 

* T will see if L can borrow it from my friend, if 
he is not gone,” said Delaney, turned round to look 
for Denzil. 


** (,ood heavens ! 


he exclaimed, advancing, * I 
thought you had walked on—I had not an idea you 
were so near to me.” 

* Indeed !” returned Denzil, coldly; “ I imag- 
ined you saw me sit down to wait for you.” 

Delaney fell into a reverie, from which he was 
iroused by Denzil, who inquired if he had finished 
his business and would return home. 


excl 


“Oh, a pro- 
: timed Delaney, starting out of his reverie, 


can youlend me «louis d'or? Lhave left my purse 


at home, and have only some loose silver; and I 
tadol 


cann ess than give thisman 





a poor fellow,” 


he added, in a lower voice, *“* whom I have known 


something of in better days.” 


“There is the sum you require,” said Denzil, 
drawing out his purse; “ but as he is a country. 
ian, and in distress in a foreign land, I fear that 


sum will be very inadequate to his necessities. You 
must allow me to contribute also in relieving him.— 
There he added speaking loud 
enough for the stranger to hear, which I beg he will 


accept from me.” 


are five louis d’ors,” 


Mr. Delaney hesitated; but the stranger, at the 
sound of Denzil’s voice, had approached so near, 
that Delaney could not utter the remonstrate which 


he had meditated. Denzil walked quickly away, 


but was soon overtaken by the stranger. 
“ I 


um not—I cannot be mistaken,” exclaimed 


the ** this is not the first time we have met; 


and my seeing you here convinces me you have 
given due credit to the warning you have received. 


Let it be a@ satisfaction to you to know that the 


boon which you bestowed so hberally just now——”’ 
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Mr. Delaney, at this moment approached them, } 


and the stranger suddenly paused; but Denzil had | 


already discovered that in the person before him he 
beheld the man who had, by his mysterious warn- 
ings, destroyed his happiness and exiled him from 
his home. 


At the sight of Mr. Delaney, who with breathless 


but a short distance from him. 


speed had followed him, the stranger suddenly } 


darted away through the trees. 
‘* What are you about to do Montgomery ?” 
claimed Delaney, holding him back, “ 


exX- 


follow him to his abode of infamy and crime !” 

** T have seen him before,” said Denzil—** would 
that you had not prevented my following him, for I 
could then have forced from him a secret which 1 
would give all the world to know od 





He paused suddenly, fecling even more unwilling 
now than he had heretofore been, to make a confi- 
dant of Mr. Delaney. 

“ Probably that it may be in my power to assist 
you,” said the latter, “ if I were fully convinced 
that no imposition were practised, or intended to be 
practised on you.” 

Denzil hesitated. ‘ If you could procure me an 
interview with that man, you would confer an ever- 
Jasting favor on me,” he replied * for, be assured, 
it is no feigned tale I wishto interrogate hum upon.” 

On their return, Denzil could ili endure the as. 
sumed gentleness of Mrs. Delancey, who pretended 
so much maternal tenderness to hum, when it was 
clear that she disregarded the ties of blood, and in- 
culcated in her children the same unnatural conduct 
towards her brother which she practised herself. 

The result of Denzil’s midnight musings was a 
determination, in the first place, not to trust sol ly 


to Mr. Delaney to discover the abode of the stranger, 


but to exert every means that money and personal 


exertion could afford, and in the second, he resolved 
to get away from the Delaneys as soon as possible. 
Ile arose eyen before his usual hour, and as he was 
descending the stairs, an inferior servant of the hotel, 
Ile hastened 
to read the letter. It was 


handed him a letter very privately. 
back to his room ina 
hand unknown to him, and without any signature, 
but the initials E.’T. It read thus: 

* Tlad I no other motive for wishing to contrib- 
ute to your we lfare, the act of rene rosity pe rformed 
by you last might would have induced me to caution 
you—to beg—to entreat you never to unite your 
fate with any of the Delane y family. Yes, it is 
your mother who addresses you, and warns you 
against the wiles of Delaney and Ins wife and 
daughters. I entreat you not to be deceived by 
their specious pretences, by their assumed virtues, 
which are but a mask that will be thrown off when. 
ever they feel that they have you securely in their 
power. Heaven in his mercy avert that that day 
It would be the finishing 
that I 


miserable! If it were only the thought that I shall 


should ever arrive. 


stroke to my misery! Can you doubt an 
never claim you as my son, that I shall never clasp 
you im my arms, nor rest this burning aching head 
on your shoulders—think you not this alone would 
be sufficient to make me wretched ? 

* It is the first time since you were an infant that 
I have dared to call you my son; you have forgot- 
ten, but I have not, the bitter tears L then shed over 
you, and yet, even then I was proud of you? I 
would have died for Oh! 
cruel father! I dare not write any more for my 
ae” 


Denzil read this letter with the most tumultuous 


you! your father! your 


brain is wandering. 


‘ residence of his mother. 


would you 


; rious stranger. 


nee 


EPOSI z. 


was living—it was her hand that had traced these 
incoherent lines, and even now, perhaps, she was 
Denzil thrust the 
letter into his bosom, and rushing down stairs, he 
found the servant who handed hun the letter, and 
this man he engaged to seek the person who brought ; 
the letter to the Hotel, hoping thus to discover the 
Too restless to await at 
home the result, he wandered to the spot where he 
had, on the previous night, encountered the myste- 
The walks were quite empty, and 
he had leisure to ponder upon his mother’s letter. 
** Would that I could, at once speak peace to her 


he read over that part of it, which cautioned him 
against marrying Julia Delaney. “Julia Delaney !” 
he exclaimed, in a tone of contempt. 

* And what of Julia Delaney, Mr. Montgom- 
ery?” exclaimed a voice immediately behind him. 


Denzil looked around and encountered the fierce 
glance of Mr. Delaney the younger. 
** I do not know, sir, that 1 am bound to give 


you an account of my secret thoughts,” replied 


, Denzil, returning his stern glance, “‘ even though 


you have stolen unawares upon them, and heard 
ie repeat the name of your sister.” 

* But I think otherwise, Mr. Montgomery,” re- 
plied the young man; “ you have trifled quite long 
enough with her peace of mind without coming to 
any definite explanation.” 


“Itis false!’ exclaimed Denzil, with vehemence, 


‘« Thave never trifled with her—never considered 


her in any other light than as a common acquain-. 


” 


tance 





‘It is well, sir; it is very well ;” interrupted 
Delaney, boiling with rage. “ I can no longer 
doubt your designs sir, no longer doubt what I al- 
Ways Suppose d, that you are a smoothed-tongued 
hypocrite! But I will force you to do my sister 
justice, or I will have your heart’s blood !” 

“ Mr. Delaney,” returned Denzil with coolness, 
* T will tell you at once that 1 am neither to be 
bullied nor persuaded inte a marriage with your 
sister. Ihad resolved on my return to the hotel to 
announce my speedy s¢ paration from your family, m 
order to put an end toall uncertainty on this subject.” 

“Then you are a villain and a har?!” exclaimed 
the savage, in a most ferocious tone. 

A violent blow, the effect of a sudden impulse of 
passion, Which Denzil could not check, laid Delaney 
prostrate on the ground, the moment he had utter- 
Heese words. 

Several people now approached, and Denzil hav- 
ing coolly observed—* You will find me at the 


Hotel 


walked on, leaving the latter to the care of the by- 


» Mr. De laney, when you want me,” 


standers. 
Denzil now saw thata deliberate scheme had 
been formed to entrap him into a marriage from 


which his heart revolted, and he was convinced 
that the family would not easily relinquish the at- 
tempt. When the first ebullition of anger had sub- 
sided, he again became absorbed in the feelings, 


The allu- 


sion to his father, short and inconclusive as it was, 


which his mother’s letter had occasioned. 


excited the most violent emotions. 

* Would to heaven I could once behold her un- 
der my protection! Can it be possible that it is she 
to whom that man alluded by the name of Elinor ! 
she, who, he said, was suffering from poverty and 


ye 


sickne Ss 


; on his tongue. 
: heart, at least, on this subject!” he exclaimed, as 


29 


The thought was agonizing, and he was pacing 
the room in a paroxism of grief, when Mr. Delaney, 
senior, entered unannounced. ‘This man began by 
expressing regret at the misunderstanding between 
his son and Denzil: but soon showed that the sub- 
ject of his errand was his daughter Julia. Denzil 
denied that he had ever regarded her with any dif- 


ferent feelings than those with which he had regar- 


ded her mother and sister, and when Delaney in- 
sisted on the contrary, he told him flatly that it 
was a contrived scheme to entangle hin in their 
meshes. ‘The old gentleman stormed and raged, 
and rushed out of the room with threats of vengeance 
Soon after he left, Denzil was pre- 
sented with two notes. One of them was from 
Julia Delaney, breathing the most ardent affection, 
and addressing Denzil as her affianced husband. 
The other was from Mr. Maurice Delaney, intima- 
ting that a Frrienp would soon wait upon Mr. 
Montgomery to fix the mode, time, and place for 


' obtaining satisfaction for the insult he had received. 
} 


Julia’s note was thrown aside with contempt, 
but to the other he considered it necessary to reply, 
and he therefore hastily wrote : 

* Mr. Montgomery will be ready to give Mr. 
Delaney the meeting whenever he requires it ; but 
he deprecates all delay, as circumstances may ren- 


; der it imperative that Mr. M. should quit Paris in a 


few days.” 

In a little while a Mr. Drennan, whom Denzil 
had seen at the dinner-table of the Delaneys, pre- 
sented himself as the friendof Mr. Maurice Delaney, 
and as Denzil had no second engaged, he promised 
to procure one for him. ‘This gentleman had searce- 


: ly left before a woman was ushered into his apart- 


ment closely veiled. He started under a sudden 


apprehension that it was his mother. She threw 
aside her veil and disclosed the features of Mrs. 
Delaney. ‘This lady got up a scene, and also en- 
deavored to persuade Denzil that he was engaged 
to Julia. It was with difficulty that he got rid of 
her. 

Amidst the various subjects which occupied 
Denzil Montgomery’s attention, after the departure 
of Mrs. Delaney, that which most painfully affected 
him, next to the agonizing uncertainty which he 
still suffered respecting his mother, was the consid- 
eration of what would be the opinion of his friends 
in England respecting this affair, should it not prove 
fatal to him, and what affliction 
** Atleast,” he exclaimed, 
* they shall know the truth of the affair.” 

Influenced by these thoughts, he sat down and 
wrote a distinct narrative of the whole affair to Mr. 


Levison, at the same time detailing the discovery 


would be their 


should he fall a victim. 


he had made relative to his mother, and her letter to 
him, warning him of the designs of the Delaneys ; 
and in practically entreated Mr. 
to rescue this unfortunate 


conclusion, he 


Levison 


woman from 


her present degradation and distress. 

The letter was scarcely completed before Mr. 
Drennan entered, accompanied by the friend he had 
spoken of. 

** Allow me, Mr. Montgom« ry, to introduce to 
you Mr. St. George,” observed Mr. Drennan, “ I 
have already explained to him the circumstances 
which will render his assistance desirable to you; 
but I will leave you together, and he andI will 
afterwards settle the necessary arrangements.” 

Denzil and St. George were left alone together. 
In the appearance of the latter-named person there 
was nothing very unposing ; 


hm 9 


he was a plain sickly. 
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looking young man, with an expression of counte- | 


nance particularly mild and gentle. 

When Denzil related the manner in which he had 
been duped of his money by the Delaneys, St. George 
laughed aloud,and said that he had also been cheated 
by them—that at one time he was the happy man des- 
tined to receive the fair hand of Miss Julia Delaney. 

On the following morning, Mr. St. George called 
upon Denzil, and they proceeded to the place ap- 
pointed, where Mr. Delaney, his friend Drennan, 
and a third person, (a surgeon,) almost immediately 
made their appearance. 

It would have been very evident to an indifferent 
spectator, that the appearance of Mr. St. George, 
as the second of his antagonist was neither expected 
nor desired by Mr. Delaney ; but Denzil was little 
disposed to make any observations. 

The repugnance he had felt on principle, to en- 
gage in this contest, the tender and melancholy 


feelings which had arisen in his bosom at the thought ° 
of what his friend would suffer should it prove fatal 
‘ wild ravings about Fanny and his mother, or shed- 


to him—all had vanished, or rather, all were ab- 


sorbed in the bitter and intense feelings of misery | 


and disgrace, which the expression respecting her, 
whom he now felt compelled to acknowledge as his 
mother, had originated, and he now felt not only in- 
different to the event of the contest, but, as he took 
his stand on the spot pointed out to him, his bosom 
seemed nerved by the desperate wish that he might 
soon cease to feel the insupportable agony that now 
overwhelmed him. The took 
appointed stand. The word was given—one— 
Both fired, and both fell! 

Many hours had elapsed before Denzil Mont- 


combatants their 


two—THREE! 


gomery awoke to a perfect recollection of what had 
taken place, and then it was to be convinced he 
still lived, by the endurance of the most acute bodily 
agony ; the ball of his antagonist had lodged in his 
side, and the tortures he felt, were occasioned by 


the efforts of the surgeon to extract it. The operative 


was, at length, completely successful, and Denzil, 


in some measure, relieved from the torture he had } 


suffered, became capable of thought and reflection, 
His first inquiries were as to the fate of Delaney, 
whom he recollected to have seen extended on the 
ground, at the moment when, after reeling a few 
paces, he had himself fallen; and he heard, with 
great satisfaction, that the wound Mr. Delaney had 
received, was comparatively of trifling moment. 


The positive orders of the surgeon prevented his | 


asking any more questions, and he knew not, there- 
fore, even where he was, though the poverty of the 
bed on which he was laid, and the meanness of the 


apartment, betrayed to him that he had not been 
conveyed to the Hotel which he had left in the morn. | 


He saw, however, with satisfaction, that his 
servant Ned, and the Frenchman (Jacques 


ing. 
») whom 
he had engaged at the Hotel, were in attendance. 
The medicines which had been given him to 
secure repose, at length asserted their power, and 
Denzil sank into a profound and refreshing sleep. 
The surgeon now proceeded to make inquiries of 
Ned, respecting the connexions and situation in 
life of the patient; and during the course of the 
inquiry, Ned suddenly recollected that his master 
had written a letter, on the preceding evening, 
which would supply all the necessary information. 
He was despatched to the Hotel for the letter, but 
he left behind him the unsealed envelope which 
directed that the letter should be sent only in case 
of his decease. Having, therefore, written an ac- 
count of the present alarming state of his patient, the 
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grace.’ 


; before—or am TI still dreaming 


it off by a special courier, according to the address, 
long before Denzil awoke from the slumber which 
art and the exhaustion of long suffering had created. 

For some hours, the symptoms of the patient 
were favorable, but no sooner did his mind resume 
its full powers, than the remembrance of all that 
had combined to irritate and distress, seemed to 
return with fresh force. He became restless and 
feverish ; and when the medical attendant, who had 
ventured to leave him for a few hours, returned in the 
evening, he found him ina complete state of delirium. 

Several days passed away, and Denzil Mont- 
gomery hovered between life and death. Ned was 
never absent from the bed-side of his master, and 


he found an able assistant in Marguerite—a woman 


> whom the Doctor introduced as a nurse—and who 


hung over the sufferer, night and day, or knelt by 
his bedside, neglecting even necessary nourishment, 
and insensible, apparently, to weariness or fatigue, 
but listening with the most intense interest to his 


ding tears of pity at the murmured complaints of the 
invalid, 

It was on such occasions as those, that the ten- 
der and compassionate feelings of Marguerite were 
most conspicuous—though she seemed desirous to 
But Ned’s wonder at 


her excessive emotion subsided, when, in broken 


suppress their appearance. 


> words, between sighs and tears, she informed him 


that she had, herself lost a son under very peculiar 
circumstances, and that Mr. Montgomery bore a 
strong resemblance to her beloved William. 

“ William ! that is an English name,” observed 
her sympathising auditor. 

“ Yes,” she replied, * his father—his father was 
an Englishman.” 


09 


** And is he dead too ?” inquired Ned. 
* Yes—no—I cannot say—he lefi me to—to—” 


she added, after a long pause, “ to misery and dis. 
, 
* Then he was a rascal!” said Ned, with ene rgy, 
“and [ would scorn to own him as my countryman, 
even amongst the savages of America. 

Ned’s loud voice aroused Denzil from his lethar- 
As Marguerite 
* Who 


is that?” eried he; “ surely I have seen that face 


gy, and he complained of thirst. 


approached with the cup, Denzil started. 


ree 


* No, no; you are not now, my dear master,” 
said Ned; it is your good and faithful nurse that 
you see, who is, I am sure, as glad as I am to see 
you so much better.” 

The apparent amendment of Denzil's disorder, 
proved, however, but of temporay duration ; for, in 
a few hours, he relapsed into his former state, and 
with occasional intervals of coherence and recol- 
lection he remained, until the anxiety which the 
medical attendant felt was somewhat relieved by 
the announcement of Mr. Levison’s arrival at Paris. 

The surgeon’s replies to the earnest inquiries of 


“ 
Ile is 


alive, sir—but—but—lI am afraid that he will searce- 


the latter were anything but consolatory. 


ly know you.” 


“Poor boy ! poor fellow! not know me ! that is 


bad—bad indeed?” and Mr. Levison burst into tears. 
The surgeon led the way to the humble cottagé 
to which Denzil had been conveyed, and from 


Mr. 


Levison’s exclamations of pity and reeret were re- 


which it had been impossible to remove him. 


newed at the sight of the place ; but they were all 


hushed in breathless silence—the silence of deep sor- 


row and dismay—when he approached the bedside, 
and beheld the ravages which pain and mental suf.- 
fering had made in the handsome form ofhis favorite. 

Denzil had been just raised in the bed by his atten- 
tive nurse, who was sitting behind his pillow to 
A faint 


scream was heard; but it was not Denzil who ut- 


support him, when Mr. Levison entered. 


tered it, but Marguerite who sank fainting behind 
the pillow. 
' 


* Poor thing! she is quite worn out,’’ said the 


compassionate surgeon, hastening to her relief. 
She was conyeyed to another apartment, and Mr. 
Levison seated himself by the bed-side. 


* Do you know me my dear boy ?” he demanded, 


as Denzil’s hollow eyes were turned with a look of 


earnest inquiry toward him. 

“IT should believe you were my best frend,” he 
replied, with hesitation, ‘* but my poor weak brain 
has so often deceived me lately, that I can scarcely 
credit anything.” 

* You may believe it is one who has always acted 
with the best intentions towards you, Denzil,” said 
Mr. Levison, kindly taking his hand, which he now 
extended towards him, * though I have been mista- 
ken—sadly mistaken—and my folly has cost you 
your life! ch! Denzil! I shall never forgive my- 
self! Had I acted as 1 ought to have done, you 
might now have been in health—the prop of my old 
age! But a prejudice—a foolish mistaken pride— 
prevented my doing you justice, and my poor girl 
too—and sent you here to be murdere a.” 

Ile hid his face with his hands for some moments, 
and remained silent, while Denzil, from weakness 
and agitation, was unable to utter that consolation 
which he would have given. 

“ And now what prospect have I?” resumed Mr. 
“The boy that I cher- 


ished as my own, and for whom I sacrificed your 


Levison, raising his voice. 


happiness, has ungratefully deserted me, and has 
by this time, I suppose, married a young giddy jilt! 
But I am tiring you, my good lad, with my troubles, 
though I know that you will be sorry to hear that 
But 


to think how cruelly Ihave acted towards you— 


your friend Charles has acted so shamefully. 


blighting your prospects, and driving you upon the 


world, to meet such a fate; but there is a hope 


that you may yet recover. I am sure you look bet- 
ter since I have come in; and I have brought two 
cood nurses with me—my sister and Fanny are 
both here, who are said to be excellent attendants in 


sickness—you, yourself, have often admitted them 


” 





to be such, and, you know, that Fanny 


[To be Continued.] 
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Tsor, the prinee of fabulists, and of whom so 


many fables have been written, was a native ol! 


Phrygia, who flourished about 600 years befor 
Christ. The 


sive deformity sc¢ 


account which is given of his repul 


ms to be entitled to no credit. 
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He inculcated rules of practical morality, drawn 
from the habits of the inferior creation, and thus 
spread his fame through Greece and all the neigh- 
boring countries. It appears that he was a slave at 
Athens, procured his freedom by his virtue and tal- 
ents, and was patronised by Croesus, who sent him 
on a mission to Delphi, the inhabitants of which city, 
in revenge for his having censured and ridiculed 


them, brought against him a calumnious charge of 


sacrilege, and precipitated him from a rock. His 
fables have been translated into all modern lan. 


guages. 
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A DIAMOND BRACELET. 

Mrs. Sigourney received a costly diamond brace- 
let from the Queen of the French, as a token of re- 
Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens 


gives an account in one of the periodicals, of a 


gard, a short time since. 


visit to Mrs. Sigourney, in which she alludes to the 
beautiful present as follows: 

We had been conversing a full half hour, when 
I happened to remember my promise to the young- 
est member of our party, regarding the diamond 
bracelet. Our request to see it was granted with 
the utmost good nature, and the royal present 
brought forth—fold after fold of tissue paper was 
removed, the crimson case unclapsed, and there lay 
the bracelet, coiled like a glittering serpent on its 
It 
ment, not more remarkable for its intrinsic value 


bed of white satin. is indeed a beautiful orna- 
than for the exquisite taste exhibited in the arrange. 
ment of every gem. A row of large, clear pearls 
curves round the gold where it swells upward from 
the clasp, and these are guarded by two correspon- 
ding rows of diamond brilliants of the purest water, 
a line of them curling along each side of the pearls. 
The gold is just sufficiently massive for elegance, 
Indeed the 


workmanship is thoroughly beautiful, worthy the 


and chased all over in minutes scales. 


taste of a queen, even ol that most tasteful nation— 
the French. 

We gathered a few flowers from the yard as we 
went out, to press as a memorial, and promising to 
return again in the evening, took our leave, unani- 
mously delighted with the lady, the bracelet, and 
everything we had seen. 

COMPLIMENTARY, 

An old clergyman and rather and eccentric one 
Withal whose field of labor was a town in the inte. 
nor of New England, one Sunday at the close of 
his services give notice to his congregation that 
in the course of the week he expect d to goona 

The members of his church 
! 


struck with alarm and sorrow at the sudden 


mussion to the heathen. 


were 


and unexpected announcement of the loss of their 


beloved pastor, and one of the deacons in great 
agitation exclaimed: “* Why, my dear sir, you 
What shall 


, said the person 


one word of this before! 
* Oh.” brother C 


with the greatest sang froid, ‘* 1 don’t expect to go 


never told 


we do?” 


out of the town.” 
BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 
Ir is said that young misses, after being pupils a 
few months at some of our schools become philoso- 
They will tell 
opties, carbon, chlorine, iodine and how much 


al 
be evolved . water ot 


ebulition, though they don’t know how to m the 


phers in petticoats. you about 


ealoric must ina state 


ke 
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pudding that should be popped into it when in that 
state. ‘They will define music to be the harmony 
of sounds and the unity of numbers, and mineralo- 
gy to be the science of the substrata of the earth, 
but cannot spell in words of four syllables nor read 
the simplest sentences without a blunder.—WN. O. 
Crescent City. 
Manuarran.—Willis says that is an Indian 
word, signifying ‘ the place where we all got drunk 
together,” and that this name was given to the 


ar 


ITORY. 


a ae - 


island by the Indians after their debauch with | 


Hendric Hudson, in 1609. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1843. 


To ovr Frienps AND Svusscrisers.—Our 
friends are respectfully solicited to use a little extra ex- 
ertion to extend the circulation of our paper in their 
respective vicinities. The disadvantages attendant 
on its temporary suspension and the heavy expenses 


r 


Ih repairing, 
i 


render it peculiarly necessary at the present time, 


that we callupon all who feel interested in its fa- § 


vor to exert to the utmost their influence in its behalf. 
To many of our subscribers the Repository has been 
for years a familiar, and we trust not an unwelcome 


Visitor—to them it is as an old and long tried friend. 


refitting, &c. incurred in the meantime, $ 


“ae 
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Rvurat Rerosirory.—One of the neatest, cheap- 
est, best conducted, most punctual, unassuming and 
purely literary publications with which we are ac- 
quainted, is the Rural Repository, published ever 

other Saturday at Hudson, N. Y. at $1, a year. ft 
is in quarto form, the printing a perfect specimen of 
the art, frequently embellished with engravings, and 
is made up of choice contributions and selections, 
Vol 20th is just commencing. Good time to sub- 
sctibe. Hand your money to the Post Master.— 
Portsmouth Tribune, Ohio. 


Rurat Reposirory.—This is an unpretending 
but most excellent literary publication, and is al- 
ready well known to many of ourreaders. During 
the last year, it has been embellished with views of 
American scenery—comprising some of the most 
beautiful towns and villages in the State—and with 
portraits of celebrated characters, accompanied by 
biographical sketches. ‘The next volume, whic 


; commences in August, is to appear in a new dress, 
>and each number will contain two or three engra- 


vings. ‘The Rural Repository is beautifully printed, 


} on fige paper, and, when bound, makes a handsome 


; volume o 


? 


‘ 


Will they not then help us in our need 1—We are | 


confident they will. 


scribers stir about among his neighbors and endeav- 
1a dozen or half dozen names to our sub- 


or to adk 


Let each of our present sub- } 


scription list, forwarding the money through his 


’ Pust Master, and though he should gain but one, we 
assure him this evidence of his good will, will be 
Think of it friend—now 


is the time—in the beginning of the volume—be up 


most gratefully received. 


and doing—that with your aid we may be enabled to 
grope our way through the thick darkness which now 
surrounds us, to where the light shineth, and you 
shall receive your reward in increased energy of 
both heart and band devoted to your service. 
Opinions of the Press. 

We, have for some years been gratified by seeing 
notices creditable to the Repository in various papers 
in almost every state in the Union; but thinking it 
looked too much like puffing, we declined copying 
em. Now, however, as it seems to be the fashion 
day we shall so far depart from our usual cus- 
tom, as occasionally to publish a few of the opinions 
relative to our little sheet, which are daily 
coming to hand, that our friends may see what is 
thought of it abroad. 


Reurat Reposirrony.—We again shake hands 


in all friendliness of spirit with the Rural Repository. 
After some delay, which ts satisfactory explained, 
this cheap, littl Ne mi-Monthly Quarto comes 


| with stories, biographies, &c. and as 


fresh asa newly blown rose. The Repository is 


wholly devoted to light literature, and as evidence 
of its popularity we need only mention that it has 
iched its twentieth Volume. ‘Terms $1,00 per an- 
num Address W. B. Stoddard, Hudson, N. Y.— 
Vermont de publican, Vi. 
Tue Rurat Repository.—This excellent and 
tasteful literary journal, has just entered upon a 
WwW Vv It is neatly printed, and always con- 
t 3 excellent reading matter. The first number 
wi lorned with a beautiful engraving emblematic 
{ft i hs of the Temperance cause.—NSeneca 
Cor ty (Courier y. s 
Phe “Rurat Rerosirory,” which we have of 
t before 1 ced in terms of just commendation, 
mit t ra beautiful engraving of 
t Hale House, iw Coventry, Con illustrative of 
t residence of Nathan Hale, a distinguished pa- 
t t ! Olses » Republi i, N. Y. 


useful knowledge, as well as elegant lit- 
erature.—Skaneateles Democrat, N. Y. 

The “ Rurat Repository,” published at Hudson, 
N. Y. isa neat little literary sheet, which makes its 
appearance to us once per fortnight. It 1s a ladies 
paper in taste and substance— Terms $1,00.— Waldo 
Signal, Me. 

Hvupson.—I have not seen, on the whole, a more 
beautifully situated spot. It commands the Catskill 
mountains, and the river in front; a graceful wooded 
hill on one side, and a promenade of great local 
beauty on the other. The only interest I had in the 
place was the recollection of the journal called the 
* Rural Repository,” a successful periodical, which 
has often met my eye, neatin its appearance and judi- 
cious in its selections.— Mrs. C. Gilman's T'rarels. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


P. M. Maiden, N. Y. 33,00; A. B. P. Lanesboro’, Ms. 
$1,00 ; G. T. Stanford Ville, N. Y.$1,00; J. B.C. Parmer’s 
Creek, Mich. $3.00; P. M. Baldwinsville, N. Y. 95,00; 





J. W. Mendon, N. Y. $1,00; F. M. H. Lawrenceville, 
N. ¥. 81,00; T. L.C. Lanesboro’, Pa. 81,00; W. H. Hart's 
Village, N. Y. 81,00, P. H. D. East Glenville, N. ¥. 81,00; 


S. East Franklin, N. Y. $1,00; G.S. Naponoch, N. Y. 
00; E. D. Garoga, N. Y. $1,00; E. N. P. Akron, O. 
1,00; P. M. Junius, N. Y. 83,00; P. M. East Branch, 
N. Y. 83,00; B. P. Burlington Flats, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. 
Milford, N. VY. 82,00; P.M. Lyons, N. Y. $3,00; J. W. 
Royalton, Vt. $1,00; G. H. O. Brand's [ron Works, R. I. 
$1,000; 8S. M. Lowville, N. Y. 31,00; M. 8S. Chatham 4 


PLD 


Corners, N. Y. $1,00; A. S. Reading, Vt. $1,00. 


flarried, 

Tn this city on Monday morning, the 25th inst. by the 
Rev. P. T. Babbit, White Griswold, Esq. of Hamden, 
Delaware Co. to Caroline P. daughter of C. Belding, Esq. 

On Thursday morning, the 2st inst, by the Rev. Dr. 
Gosman,. WilliamVan Ness Livingston to Caroline Cornelia, 
youngest daughter of Stephen Storm, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 2ist inst. by the Rev. T. G. Freeman, Mr. Rich- 
ard Lay, to Miss Eliza Southard, both of Chatham. 

On Wednesday evening the 27th ult. at the residence of 
Capt. George Barker, by the Rev. T. G. Freeman, Mr. 
Hawkins Pulver to Miss Maria McCarty, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, in St. Thomas's Church, 
New-York, by the Rev. Isaac Pardee, Silas Sprague, Esq. 
of this city, to Mrs. Catharine Ann Burnet, of Morristown 
At Ghent, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wynkoop, 
Mr. John Winyard to Miss Sarah Peterson all of the above 
place. 

At Coxsackie, on the 28th ult. by the Rev. J. Searle, 
J.C. Van Dyck, Esq. to Miss Mary F. Bogardus, all of 
that place. 

In Claverack, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. John C. 
Van Devoort, Mr. Charles Schelling, to Miss Margaret 
Schelling 

In Little Falls, at the residence of George H. Feeter, 
Esq. on the 28th ult. by the Rev. J. P. Spinner, Mr. Freeman 
Rawdon, of the firm of Rawdon, Wright & Hatch, of the 
city ot 
Little Falls, daughter of Col. Myers, of Herkimer. 


Died, 


In this city, on the 28th ult. Mrs. Susan Maria Mor- 
rison, Wife of Mr. John A. Smith, in her 33d vear. 

On the 29th ult. aninfant child of Geo. H. Power 

On the Istinst. Martha, daughter of Benjamin and Chris 
tina Franklin, in her 3d year. 

On the 3d inst. Rachel Elizabeth, daughter of B.M. Kee 
ney, aged 19 years 

At Athens, on the 23d vit. Caroline Barber, wife of 
Darius Howland, in the 33d vear of her age. 

In Buffalo, on Saturday, the 22d ult. Mr. George A. H. 
Patterson, formerly of this city, in the 33d vear of his age. 

In Gallatin, on the 25th ult. Jacob P. Dennis, aged 39 
years. 
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New York, to Miss Margaret Feeter Myers, of 
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Select Poetry. 


The story of the Shumanite* is one of the most touching 
in Scripture, and as our friends show signs of liking to 
dwell on those pure sources of poetry—showing therein a 
strong sympathy with our own feelings, now as well as 
earlier—we give the picture as it was colored to our imag- 
ination, and transfered to verse. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Ir was a sultry day of summer time, 

The sun poured down upon the ripened grain 
With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 

And the sky looked like silver, and it seemed 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 

Of nature had run down and ceased to beat. 


~_ 


‘Haste thee, my child;’’ the Syrian mother said, 
“Thy father is athirst’—and from the depths 

Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God’s great goodness stirring at her heart, 
She blessed her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. 
With his soft hand pressed closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, 


And he went lightly on 
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{ There was no pulee—it beats so languidly ! 
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I cannot see it stir; but his red lip! ; 
Death would not be so very beautiful! 

And that half smile—would death have left that 

there ? 

And should I not have felt that he would die? 
And have I not wept over him !—and prayed 
Morning and night for him ?7—and could he die 
No—God will keep him! 


Many long years to come, and this fair hair 


~ 


He will be my pride 
Will darken like his father’s and his eye ? 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown; 
And he will be so tal! and I shall look 


With such a pride upon him! He to die 

And the fond mother lifted his soft cirls, 

And smiled as if *twere mockery to think 

That such fair things could perish—Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, andthe color fled 
From her fixed lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand touched 
His forehead as she dallied with his hair— 

And it was cold—like clay! Slow, very slow, 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 

She sat for a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and pressed it earnestly 


And put her lip to his—and looked again 


Fearfully on him—and then bending low, 
She whispered in his ear, “ My son!~—My son!” } 
And as the echo died 


, and not a sound 


} Broke on the stillness, and he lay there, still, 


Andthrough the light green hollows, wherethe lambs ; 


Go for the tender grass, he kept his way— 
Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts— 
Till in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burden down. 


Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stayed not within the shadow of the tree; 
But with a joyous industry went forth 

Into the reapers places, and bound up 

His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 
The pliant withes out of the shining straw, 
Cheering their labor till they forgot 

The heat and weariness of stooping toil 

In the endeared beguilings of his mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 
Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Pressed hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 

He uttered a faint murmur and fell back 

Upon the loosened sheaf, insensible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees till noon—and then he died! 
She had watched every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gazed in upon 

The dreamy languor of his listless eye; 

And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 

And kissed his delicate lip, and lifted lim 

Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong 

His beauty was so unlike death! she leaned 
Over him now that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learned 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 

In his unconscious infancy—“ So still! 

Tis a soft sleep! how beautiful he lies, 

With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek ! 

How could they say that he would die! Oh God! 
I could not lose him; I have treasured all 

His childhood in my heart, and even now, 

As he has sle} ft, my memory ha 
Counting like treasure all his winning ways— 


His unforgotten sweetness.—Yet so stil] ! 
How like this breathless § 


1 


I could believe that in that bosom now 


been there, 


lumber is to de ath! 


Motionless on her knee—the truth would come! 
And with a sharp, quick ery, as if her heart 


Were crushed, she lifted him and held him close 


¢ Into her bbsom—with a mother’s thought— 


As if death had no power to touch him there ! 


* * * * * * * * 


¢ The man of God came forth, and led the child 


] 


Unto his mother, and went on his way. 


And he was there—her beantiful—her own— 


Living and smiling on her—with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
3reathing upon her lips, and in her ear 
The music of his gentle voice once 


*2 Kings iv. 18—37 


more. 


THE SECRET GRIEF. 
“The heart knoweth its own bhitterness.’’ Pror. x1v. 10 
A STRANGE power hath the human heart, 
By heaven in mercy given, 
Strength to perform our wonted part 
While silently ‘tis riven; 
To smile e’en when each tender string 
Is broken one by one, 
Hope to the fainting breast to brine, 


While in our own lives none. 


To sit beside the sufferer’s bed, 


And ary the falling tear, 


To gently hold the sinking head 
And chase away each fear; 
To caze upon the trembling form 
Till the lone heart seems broken, 
And yet amid the fearful storm, 
To give of griefno token. 
To hear that voice, whose slightest tone 


Has sweetest music been 


’ 


Grow weaker, fainter til] each moan 


The ks ins; 


list ning ear drin 


Yet still unmove l, the plac | brow 
To meet that la ud eye, 
Nor show the parting s it now, 


How riad y wewouid 


To shut within the hite | heart, 
Ai ly cek ear ourd tined rt 


Nor cast around our own loved throng, 
The gloom that reigneth there, 
To check the smile the cheerful song, 


To cloud this world so fair. 


But oh! the soul could never bear 
This weight of silent grief, 

Did not its woe, one bosom share, 
One kindly bring relief ; 

One, who, to syin{ athise, to che er, 
The path of sorrow trod, 

One to the suffering ever near 


Tis thine, O Son of God! 


’ 


’Tis thine to bind the bleeding heart, 


To calm the troubled breast, 


Strength, hope, and heavenly peace impart 


To give the weary 
To point beyond this world of pain, 
To that bricht home above, 
Where those who part may meetagain, 


Joined in unfadine love. 





Notice to Agents. 

We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commencing with the beginning of the Volume, 
as we have plenty of Numbers from the commencement, 

August 26, 1°43,) and we think it will be to their advantage 
as well as ourown for them to commence atthe beginning 
of the volume, and have it complete, instead of two parts 
which will not answer so wellto bind. We have also, Vol 
Hth, 12th, 13th, 16th, ith, eth, and 19th of the present size, 
for sale bound and unbound, and can furnish a few 
plete sets from Vol. 10th te this) time 
any of the smaller Volumes but the 


com 
if wished, and also, 
Ist, and Vd 





PROSPUCTUS 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volnine 20th, Commencing August 26, Is43, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only $i per annum, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental ates, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetrv, &e. The first Number of the 
Twenticth Volume ot the Rurat Reposrrory will be 

issued on Saturday, the 26th of August, 1843 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as it has been published nineteen years, 
and received a widely extended share of publie patronage, 


! a flares 


and highly recommended by portion of our cotem 
Sit must be acknowledged to be 


one of the cheapest journals extant, the pul 


poraries ot the press, and a 


lisher deems it 


unnecessary in lis proposals for publishing another volume 
to say more than thatit w be conducted upon the same 
plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 


rate, that he has reason to believe has beretofore given 


satisfaction to its numerous patrot In short, allthatean 
serve to instruct and amuse, all that is caleulated either to 
enlighten the understanding, or to tmprove the heart, is 


eagerly and assiduou nett after to 


this publication. Not an idea shall be found in its columns 
which would tend to 


COwrDELr Low sa 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will 


other Saturday, 


be published every 
inthe Quarto form, every number embel 
lished with one or more superior wood engraving, contain 
Ing twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title 


page and index to the volum making inthe whole 08 


pages It will be printed in handsome style, on medium 
paperota superion qu ilitv, with good t% making, atthe 
end of the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing 
matter equalto one thousand duodecimo pages, which 


will be both anwusing and instructive in future vears 


TERMS One Dotlar per annum, INVvaAniaeLy IN aD 
VANCE Per remitting us S300. tre ory tave, shall 
receive Four Copies for 85.005 Seren Copies for $7.00 
Ten Copies: for SIO00, Fifteen Coptic We have a fow 
copies of the Lith, 12 3th, Mth, 17th, eth and loth wol 
umes, ond any one sending for the 20th volume. can have 
immany copies of cither of the volumes as they Wish, at 
thie ime rate 

7 Nosubscription received forless than one vear All 
the back numbers turnished to new subscribers during the 
vear, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 

POST MASTERS, are autl zed to remit subserip 
tions for a paper, free of expense 

Vaines of subseribers with the amount of Subscription 
to be sent as soon as po to the publishes 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
ud v, Col Co. M. Y¥. 143 

ar EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the bove a fow insertions, of at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptior 





dorn the pages of 
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